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School Life Spotlight 


*. . . There is considerable variation in 
the needs of children in different parts of 


our country .. .” p. 49 


x *k * 
. . More and more parents are turning 
to the school for help in guiding the learning 
of their children under six . . .”__- p. 50 


x *k * 
. . It may surprise some that (Future 
Homemakers of America) has male mem- 
I esas Basmati Sates com _.. p. 54 


ss 
. . » Nearly 20 parent associations were 


““ 


organized during the first six months of 
1950. By June 1950 there were 88 local 


associations, enrolling nearly 20,000 dues- 


paying members . . .”__- —_——_ s 
x *k * 
“. . . Predictions: (1) That 1952 will 


bring an enrollment increase of almost 2 


million, with a resulting overcrowding of 
available facilities; (2) Parent interest and 
active participation in education affairs will 
continue to grow . . .”___- p. 56 

x *k * 
“. . . There is at present no single organi- 
zation that accredits even a majority of the 
colleges and universities for teacher educa- 


ie. Fo a ._ p. 38 


THE Office of Education was estab- 
lished in 1867 “for the purpose 
of collecting such statistics and 
facts as shall show the condition 
and progress of education in the sev- 
eral States and Territories, and of dif- 
fusing such information respecting the 
organization and management of schools and 
school systems and methods of teaching, 
as shall aid the people of the United 
States in the establishment and main- 
tenance of efficient school sys- 
tems, and otherwise promote 
the cause of education 
throughout the 
country.” 
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Improving Education for Children 


by the Staff of the Elementary Schools Section 
Division of State and Local School Systems, Office of Education 


OW TO IMPROVE the education of 
H children isa broad problem, especially 


if it is considered from a National angle. 
[t involves improving the conditions under 
which children work in the schoolroom, 
the curricula which they study, the training 
of their teachers and the methods of instruc- 
tion. And these constitute only part of the 
problem; for what happens to them at 
home, before and after school, and on Sat- 
urdays is important, too. It is by all means 
important that they grow in ability to read 
and write in accordance with their abilities 
but it is also essential that they develop ap- 
propriate attitudes, skills and apprecia- 
tions. It is necessary that they learn to fig- 
ure and to express themselves effectively 
but they must also grow healthy bodies and 
minds, adjust to the world in which they 
live, and develop international understand- 


ings. 


Needs of Children 


There is considerable variation in the 
needs of children in different parts of our 
country. Some of these variables are due 
to local conditior: and to the natural dif- 


ferences inherent in children themselves 
but the present world crisis also poses prob- 
lems. One such problem is that of educat- 
ing children living under crowded condi- 
tions in defense areas. Another related 
problem is the education of the children of 
migrant workers—the thousands of chil- 
dren whose parents are seasonal agricul- 
tural workers. 

With the total problem and improving 
education for all children in mind, the staff 
of the Elementary Section has identified 
certain specific problems in elementary edu- 
cation for consideration and has evolved a 
plan of procedure which consists not only 


of working as a unit but also of cooperating 
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TRIE 


with the various State Departments of Edu- 
cation personnel, local school systems, other 
organizations and agencies. Herewith we 
wish to describe briefly some of the aspects 
of the plan for improving education for 
children. 

Throughout the country there is great 
variation in methods and procedures in 
elementary schools. Some of these are 
producing exceptionally effective results 
and should be publicized for the profit of 
others with the hope of improving educa- 
tion for children throughout the country. 
To find some of these practices the Staff is 
presently engaged in visiting a hundred 
school systems in various parts of the 
United States. 


cation have assisted by suggesting schools 


State Departments of Edu- 
to visit. The visits are largely made in 
connection with travel already scheduled 
by office staff. 
ous aspects of elementary education are be- 


Promising practices in vari 


ing observed and recorded. Among them: 


How Children and Teachers Work To- 
gether for example: in student councils, 
group work within classes, school clubs, 


pupil participation to improve school and 
community living, promotion practices us- 
ing subject matter meaningfully, evaluat- 
R’s. 


School and Community for example: work 


ing accomplishment in the three 
of parent groups, informing parents of the 
work of the school, the school as a com- 
munity agency. Improvement of Teach- 
ing for example: in-service staff education, 
introducing new teachers to the school sys- 
tem, teacher participation in curriculum 
planning, using materials of instruction 
more effectively. 

Upon completion of these visits the re- 
sults will be organized and issued in bul- 
Through this project, the staff 
will assist school systems throughout the 


letin form. 


country in sharing their promising prac- 


tices with each other for mutual improve- 
ment of education for children. Closely 
related to this study is a series of bulletins 
entitled The Place of Subjects designed to 
show how children and teachers use subject 


matter in meaningful ways. 


A National Problem 


More than a million families are engaged 
in migrant farm work alone, to say nothing 
of those who move about over the country 


Most of 


these families have children of elementary 


to do other types of migrant work. 


school age and a project for the improve- 
ment of education for children must cer- 
tainly consider them. The very nature of 
this problem makes it important for con- 
sideration at the national level. Keeping 
track of these on-the-move children, getting 
them into school, adapting school programs 
to their specific needs, financing their edu- 
cation, in short providing for these children 
the same educational advantages accorded 
others, is the problem. A beginning was 
made on this problem at a recent conference 
sponsored by the staff which was attended 
by representatives from the Departments of 
Labor and Agriculture, and from State De- 
partments and local communities from vari- 
ous parts of the United States. Problems 
were identified; there was an exchange of 
ideas for working on these problems and a 
plan of action was evolved to be carried on 


in the future. 


Extending the School's Services 


As indicated in the opening paragraph, a 
program which intends to assist in the im- 
provement of education for children cannot 
confine itself to what we traditionally 
The 


school. to be effective, must assume some 


think of as the school day and year. 


responsibility to help children learn to use 


49 











their leisure time wisely both during the 
school year and during the summer months. 
Children need opportunities for camping 
and outdoor education and for pursuit of 
hobbies and other interests. 

More and more parents are turning to the 
school for help in guiding the learning of 
their children under six. There has been a 
mushroom growth of nursery schools and 
cooperative groups for young children. 
The program for the improvement of edu- 
cation for children by the elementary- 
school staff includes assistance for educa- 
tion of the very young. 

In defense impact areas the school must 
make many adjustments to meet the chang- 
ing conditions in communities which have 
sprung up in corn and wheat fields. The 
schools in these places must become com- 
munity centers, providing school lunches, 
supervision of children’s after-school pro- 
grams when both parents are employed and 
nursery schools and kindergartens programs 
on an all-day schedule. These adjust- 
ments involve full use of school buildings 
and facilities as well as services of various 


qualified staff members. 


Teaching and Learning 
the Fundamentals 


In almost every schoo] community there 
is or has been, to various degrees, criticism 
or at least discussion of how the so-called 
fundamentals are being handled. Children 
must, in accordance with their capacities, 
learn to read, write, spell, speak, and com- 
pute effectively. The teaching of these 
tools has always loomed large as an im- 
portant responsibility of the schools. How- 
ever, widespread misunderstanding has 
sprung up, not over the importance of the 
fundamentals so much as over the methods 
or approaches used to bring about the ob- 
jectives desired. Parents and other lay 
people have not always understood the 
changing psychology underlying functional 
teaching of these subjects. Many of them 
have somehow received the impression that 
teachers are no longer concerned about chil- 
dren learning to read, white, spell, and com- 
pute. Actually, nothing could be further 
from the truth. The number one concern 
of most teachers is and always has been, 
the “how” of helping children become more 
effective in the use of the fundamentals. 

Furthermore, there are teachers and ad- 
ministrators who do not understand the 
underlying reasons for the new approaches 
to the teaching of the fundamentals. This 


misunderstanding on the part of both lay 
people and some of our school personnel 
has been cumulative. Any program in- 
tending to improve education for children 
must, therefore, include consideration of 
this problem. As part of this program the 
Elementary Staff is in the process of setting 
up a study to determine how well the funda- 
mentals are being learned, that is: How 
well are the schools actually succeeding in 
helping children to develop facility in all 
aspects of these so-called fundamentals? 
The staff intends to gather facts on a na- 
tional basis regarding the effectiveness of 
the present teaching. The project will be 
conducted over a long enough period of 
time, over a wide enough area of the coun- 
try, and from a large variety of schools to 
produce reliable data. It will include par- 
ticipation from administrative and teaching 
staffs of the schools, as well as from lay 
personnel. The scope and importance of 
this project will involve requesting addi- 
tional assistance from outside the staff. 
Findings from this study will be circu- 
lated for use in evaluating present practices 


to school patrons and in developing a. 


greater comprehension of the nature of the 
problem among teachers and other educa- 
tors themselves. It should also help 
teachers to develop ways of evaluating 
pupil progress other than by means of 


standardized tests. 


World Understanding 


An increasing number of educators in- 
terested in elementary schools are coming 
to the United States from all parts of the 
world. Elementary Staff members become 
acquainted with these people as persons, 
discover their interests and abilities, assist 





FRANKLIN DUNHAM HONORED 


For “meritorious service to educa- 
tional radio and television,” Dr. Frank- 
lin Dunham, Chief of Radio-Television 
at the U. S. Office of Education, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, has received the 
1951 Award of the School Broadcast 
Conference which convened in Chicago 
December 4—7. Dr. Dunham is a 
member of the Joint Committee on 
Educational Television, sponsored by 
Ford Foundation to promote educa- 
tional television stations. He is also 
consultant to the Special Services 
Branch, Adjutant General’s Division of 
the Army, and to the U. S. Navy Special 
Devices Center at Port Washington, 
New York. 











in planning visits for them to public 
schools in various parts of the country, and 
help them in evaluating their experiences 
before they return home. Staff members 
suggest that these visitors have a contribu- 
tion to make to schools where they visit, as 
one of the most important ways of develop- 
ing world understanding. This is often 
done by participating in discussion, by 
showing material, by teaching a song or 
game typical of the country from which 
he comes, or by just demonstrating that he 
is a person very much like other people. 
This education for world understanding is 
an important part of the total problem of 


improving education for children. 


Teacher Education 


As indicated in the opening paragraph, 
improved teacher education is one of the 
facets of improved education for children. 
Several projects are presently under way 
and others are being proposed to survey 
present practices in teacher education in 
elementary science and social studies to 
name but two examples—in order to iden- 
tify seemingly desirable practices which 
are effective because they result in improved 
education for children. Statements of these 
practices are then made available to insti- 
tutions concerned. Involved in the total 
study are problems of securing and holding 
teachers in the elementary school. 

In this brief space, the staff has attempted 
to indicate its concern with the improve- 
ment of education for children and its 
method of attack on the various elements of 
the problem. Only some of the large areas 
have been indicated. Smaller projects con- 
cerned with specific areas of subject matter 
and aspects of the school curriculum, in- 
cluding health and physical education, art 
and music education, science, social studies, 
and others, are also under way. All havea 
direct bearing on the general problem of 
improving the education of all children in 
the United States, which, in turn, is geared 
into the secondary program of life-adjust- 
ment education to provide a continuously 
integrated learning experience for children 


and youth. 


Note: This is the first in a series of 
articles which will appear in School 
Life to give a picture of how the Ele- 
mentary Staff works together on ma- 
jor problems and in cooperation with 
State and Local School Systems, as 
well as other institutions and agencies 
to improve education for children. 
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What Our Schools Are Doing 
About UN and UNESCO 


by Helen Dwight Reid, Acting Chief for Education About International Affairs, Division of Higher Education 


ECENT public opinion polls reveal a 
R disturbing ignorance on the part of a 
large proportion of our population con- 
cerning the basic facts of the world in which 
we live. George Gallup points out that 
widespread lack of knowledge about issues 
vital to our very existence may lead the 
American people to make dangerous deci- 
sions on the basis of their misconceptions. 
The fact that only 12 percent of all adults 
questioned could locate or identify Man- 
churia, Formosa, the 38th parallel, the At- 
lantic Pact, Chiang Kai-shek, and Marshal 
Tito, is surely reason for alarm—especially 
when 19 percent could not answer a single 


At the 


height of the Iranian crisis last June “only 


one of the six questions correctly. 


four Americans in ten knew where Iran was, 
and only three in ten knew what the trouble 
in Iran was all about.” 

Elihu Root once pointed out that under 
autocracy the danger of war lies in sinister 
purpose, whereas under democracy it lies in 
mistaken beliefs, and that while there is no 


human way to prevent a dictator from hav- 
ing bad intentions, “there is a human way 
to prevent a people from having an errone- 


That way is to furnish the 
* * 


ous opinion. 
whole people with correct in- 
formation about their relations to other peo- 


* * * about what has happened 


ples 
and is happening in international affairs, 
and about the effects upon national life of 
the things that are done or refused as be- 
tween nations; so that the people themselves 
will have the means to test misinformation 
and appeals to prejudice and passion based 
upon error.” 

Never in our history has our foreign 
policy been of more serious concern to every 
one of us. The very safety of the nation 
may rest ultimately in its ability to rely 
upon the trained minds of its people to find 
valid solutions for the overshadowing prob- 
lems of international relations. A growing 
realization of the impact of world events 
upon our daily lives provides incentive for 


a new emphasis in teaching. 


The world-wide character of this coun- 
try’s interests is the determining factor in 
the status of the United States as a Great 
Power; Korea has clearly demonstrated 
that there is no part of the globe which we 
can safely ignore as being of no concern to 
All of us need to become as 
well informed as we can about what Mrs. 


Americans. 


Malaprop called “the contagious coun- 
tries,” for they may affect us vitally whether 
Some 
understanding of the problems of Britain, 
Iran, Yugoslavia, China, the USSR, and 
Egypt, of their history and politics and the 


they are “contiguous” or far away. 


temperament of their people, would help 
toward sound judgments as to the policies 
the United States should pursue today. 

In the midst of sensational headlines 
flaunting controversy and crisis in world 
affairs, American education must train for 
clear thinking on complex issues, and pro- 
vide adequate and accurate information as 


The 


end of traditional isolationism involves new 


the basis for sound public decisions, 





Children of “This is the World”’ unit, developed by a third grade teacher at the 
Boulevard School, Cleveland Heights, Ohio, are shown in a “‘parade of flags,"’ 
many of which were made by the children themselves. 
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A colorful stage backdrop, made by sixth grade boys, is a map of the world, 
with flags placed to indicate the member countries of the United Nations. The 
UN flag is displayed at all times on the platform. 











responsibilities for education. Member- 
ship in the United Nations and in several 
score of specialized international agencies 
requires a new awareness of world prob- 
lems. 

Schools throughout the United States 
have been doing their best to meet this chal- 
lenge. At all levels, from kindergarten 
through college, teachers have been experi- 
menting with methods and materials for de- 
veloping better understanding of other na- 
tions, and of the functions and activities of 
the United Nations. They have recognized 
increasingly the necessity of placing the 
emphasis in their teaching not on the mere 
structure of the organization, but on what 
the United Nations does, how it works, and 
why its achievements have been so im- 
‘portant in some directions and so limited 
in ‘others. 


Ambitious Program 


One of the most ambitious programs is 
that of the Los Angeles public schools. 
whose Curriculum Division has this year 
produced a major contribution to the teach- 
ing of international understanding in their 
96-page printed bulletin, The “E” in 
UNESCO (available to teachers elsewhere 
at $1.25). It is full of specific sugges- 
tions as to classroom activities for develop- 
ing understanding of the machinery for in- 
ternational cooperation, techniques for im- 
proving class discussion, and lists of ma- 
terials dealing with such problems as in- 
ternational tensions, human rights, and the 
international influence of mass media. The 
emphasis is on a dynamic presentation of 
the problems of UN rather than mere 
knowledge of its structure: “Workmen who 
are not sensitive to the needs of machinery 
may quickly ruin it. The machinery of the 
United Nations is dependent upon the skill. 
ful care of all the peoples of the world. 
Our students need to know what can and 
what cannot be expected of it. They. must 
neither underestimate its capacity nor 
damage it by asking it to produce more 
than is possible. Above all, they must not 
willfully sabotage it through lack of under- 
standing.” 

A monthly mimeographed / NESCO Bul- 
letin is circulated to all principals, direc- 
tors, and supervisors, and to the UNESCO 
chairman in each one of the Los Angeles 
City Schools. For a year and a half, 
groups of teachers, supervisors, and admin- 
istrators have met in workshops and dis- 
cussed the United Nations and UNESCO 


program. Out of these workshops an in- 
structional guide, Human Relations in the 
Elementary Schools, has been developed. 
Radio programs, in-service institutes for 
teachers, an annual youth conference on 
some aspect of UNESCO, and active coop- 
eration with community organizations are 
a few of the many facets of education for 
international understanding in the Los An- 


veles schools. 


A State-Wide Plan 


The Connecticut Committee on the UN 
and World Understanding, appointed by 
Commissioner Engleman in December 1950. 
is composed of school and college teachers 
and administrators. It has developed an 
elaborate state-wide program, including 
courses at teacher-training institutions, dis- 
tribution of several issues of a mimeo- 
eraphed leaflet, the Connecticut UN News: 
preparation of inexpensive recordings of 
UN radio programs for use in the schools; 
setting up of regional workshops and UN 
filmstrip libraries, and Model UN Assem- 
blies with high school students playing the 
role of member nations. 

One such Model Assembly was held at 
New:Haven State Teachers College. where 
about 500 high school youth participated. 
This was part of the local United Nations 
project sponsored by the Greater New Haven 
Council of Social Agencies. In the fall of 
1950 it was agreed that the education, 


recreation, and group work agencies of the 


community would cooperate in a United 
Nations Project with three phases: agency 
programs to encourage interest in the UN, 
a model UN General Assembly and Secu- 
rity Council with agency groups represent- 
ing the various member nations, and an out- 
door festival to be held April 25 on New 
Haven Green. A series of four mimeo- 
graphed notebooks advised the cooperating 
agencies as to program suggestions, the use 
of arts and crafts, and sources of publica- 
tions and audio-visual aids; possible proj- 
ects, skits, games, menus, etc.; the structure 
and procedure of the General Assembly, 
with sources of basic information and back- 
ground materials for each country; and 
plans for the festival. Other communities 
interested in attempting a similar project 
would find useful this set of notebooks, ob- 
tainable from the Greater New Haven Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies for 50 cents plus 
postage. 

A conference on Teaching About the 
United Nations was jointly sponsored by 
the Commission on International Under- 
standing and World Peace of the Minne- 
apolis schools and the Minnesota United 
Nations Association. The Minnesota World 
Affairs Center works throughout the state, 
providing speakers, pamphlets, films, pen 
friends, and an inquiry service and, in co- 
operation with the schools, plans week-end 
trips for foreign students at the University 
of Minnesota. 

In Minneapolis the 6th grade class of the 


et. cm 


ef Ht 





Display of UN materials at the Santa Clara County Institute, attended by all the teachers of that California 
county, September 1951. 
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Tuttle School felt that it was their responsi- 


bility to try to acquaint the younger chil- 


dren of the s¢ hool with the work of the 
United Nations—a dynamic approach that 
cave real purpose to their study. The chil- 
dren formulated a series of 19 questions 
which seemed to them important concern- 
ing UN membership, structure. and prob- 
lems. They organized themselves into 
groups. read a great deal, held informal 
discussions, and then wrote a simple dra- 


matic program which was presented to the 
school and later to the PTA. This 


understood account of 


whole 
included an easily 


the UN 


wol ks, 


its history, organization, and how it 
It stressed the idea that through 
the airplane the peoples of far-away lands 
have become our neighbors, whom we must 
and live with 


The class had prepared large maps of all 


learn to know as friends. 
the continents, indicating which countries 
belong to the United Nations. Correlated 


with their UN 


reading unit “Learning to Know Each Other 


study was a recreational 
Better Through Books.” 

This same class then became interested 
in studying the Universal Declaration ot 
Human Rights, again with the purpose of 
explaining it to the younger children. 
After studying man’s search for freedom 
through history, and reading widely about 
the meaning of the rights in the Declara- 
tion, they tried to rewrite its provisions in 
simpler terms, so that all the children could 
understand it. Using skits and pictures 
they presented a program for the whole 
school showing what life would be like if 
the articles of the Declaration were disre- 
garded. and then how much pleasanter life 
would be if they were observed. 

At the Boulevard School in Cleveland 
Heights a unit. “This is the World” was de- 
veloped by a third grade teacher and en- 
joyed by the whole school. Nature study, 
social studies, basic reading, art, and poetry 
all contributed to an integrated project. 
The class made a large mural frieze, with 
crayoned illustrations summarizing the dif- 
ferent aspects of the unit, and a booklet, 
“Peace is Made in the Minds of People.” 
Each child in the school had some part in 
the UN Day program, “Roads to World 
Understanding.” Many of the flags carried 
by 3rd grade children in the Parade of Flags 
had been made by the children. A color- 
ful stage backdrop showing the world with 
flags placed to indicate the various coun- 
tries was developed by a group of 6th grade 


(Continued on page 61) 
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New Horizons for Homemakers 


by Lela Smartt, National Adviser, 


Future Homemakers and New Homemakers of America 


Future Homemakers national officers exchange autographs. 
Van Liere, South Dakota; Janis Crall, Oklahoma; Dorothy Lee, Arizona, National President; Janie Hamada, 


Nebraska; Marjorie Dellos, Wyoming; and Lois Rogers, Idaho. 


ture and New Homemakers of America, 
indicate the interest of their teen-age mem- 
bers in tomorrow. Nevertheless, it is 
worth while to stop and take stock of what 
Future and New Homemakers have meant 
to the homes, schools, and communities of 


T.: E very names of the organizations, Fu- 


their members in the years since their in- 
corporation in 1945. These organizations 
are an active part of the total homemaking 
program in high school and have proved to 
be an effective avenue for reaching the over- 
all goal of the homemaking program—to 
build better homes and families for Amer- 
ica. Through their activities they promote 
appreciation of the joys and satisfactions 
of homemaking, emphasize the importance 
of worthy home membership, and work for 
good home and family life for all. “Better 
Homes for a Better Nation.” the NHA 


motto, sums up the basic purposes. 





From the Western group, left to right: Evelyp 


One measure which can be applied in try- 
ing to determine the success of FHA and 
NHA is growth. Both groups have shown 
a steady increase in membership each year. 
FHA now has 313,301 members in 7,612 
local chapters in 45 States, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico. This is an increase of 30,000 
over the previous year, due principally to 
the entrance of large cities such as Atlanta, 
Memphis, Little Rock, Pittsburgh, and Los 
Angeles into the program. NHA has 40,- 
915 members in 16 States where by State 
law there are separate schools for Negroes. 

A second measuring stick is service to 
school and community. Future and New 
Homemakers serve their schools through 
many activities such as helping with the 
school-lunch program, nursery schools, and 
good-nutrition drives; sponsoring “Cour- 
tesy Days,” assembly programs, and dis- 
cussions of boy-girl relations; providing 











assistance to needy pupils; and doing scores 
of other jobs connected with the school’s 
program, its buildings and grounds, and its 
relations with homes with the 
community. 

In the field of community service chap- 
ters undertake projects on their own or in 
cooperation with community groups. They 


and 


have sponsored clean-up campaigns and 
drives for neater neighborhoods and more 
recreation facilities; they have planted red 
roses (the national flower) in public parks 
and gardens; they have been able and tire- 
less assistants to local organizations such 
as the Red Cross, the Community Chest, 
and Parent-Teacher Associations. Nor are 
their community activities limited to those 
of local importance. Both Future and New 
Homemakers include in their program of 
work the observance of Pan American Day, 
Brotherhood Week, UN Day, and projects 
sponsored by UNESCO and World Friend- 
ship Among Children, Inc. Every year 
members of FHA and NHA have contrib- 
uted to world friendship and understanding 
by sending Christmas gifts to classes in 
other lands and exchanging thousands of 
letters with teen-agers in other countries. 


Better Family 
Relations 


It is most important to determine, at 
regular intervals, the progress of the organ- 
izations toward their goal—which is not 
only training members to establish success- 
fal homes in the future, but to help them 
achieve better relations with their families 
now. Barbara O’Neel of Hagerstown, Ind., 
told a reporter for the Indianapolis Star: 
“In our organization we place family 
We try to 
impress on every member that her greatest 
Mother- 


daughter and father-daughter banquets. 


relations first in importance. 


possession is her family.” 
family night at home or at chapter meeting. 
and “Daddy-date” nights are just a few of 
the ways FHA and NHA activities have 
helped members become aware of their 
parents as individuals as well as just “Mom 
and Dad.” 


chapter had sponsored a party for their 


One member said after her 


parents: “I was so surprised to know my 
Dad could square dance!” Parents are 
often pleasantly surprised, too, when they 
meet their daughters in the role of host- 
esses ; and 


working relationships in the family at home 


better understanding better 


often grow from such contacts. 
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As these organizations begin their seventh 
year, members are highlighting the goal of 
becoming better leaders and better members 
of their chapters. During the summer of 
1951, FHA held two leadership training 
conferences which emphasized the kind of 
leadership that helps all members partici- 
pate actively. Approximately 600 youth 
members and 200 adult advisers took part 
in the conferences’ day and evening sessions 
which were devoted to instruction and dis- 
cussion of leadership qualities and duties, 
program planning, public relations, meth- 
ods of conducting meetings, and leading 
recreation and group singing. Priscilla 
Horning, West Linn, Oreg., said of the Con- 
ference: “We learned many things, includ- 
ing the value of leadership and, as impor- 
tant, the value of membership.” Nancy 
Wood Arizona remarked that: “I 
gained a more thorough understanding of 
FHA, what is expected of a good leader, 
and how I could be one. It helped me to 
have more self assurance than I had be- 


from 


~ fore.” 


As a result of the national conferences, 
almost every State has organized a State 
conference on a similar pattern to communi- 
cate to local members the new ideas and 
techniques delegates learned last summer. 
This emphasis on leadership training will be 
continued in a meeting for New Home- 
makers when they get together at Tuskegee 
Institute, Ala., in May 1952, for their sixth 


annual national convention. 


Boys, Too 


It may surprise some that FHA has male 
members. Future Homemakers welcome 
all members of home economics classes and 
many schools enroll both boys and girls in 
homemaking. In Waynoka, Okla., every 
member of the boys homemaking class 
joined the FHA because: “A home is 
founded by a boy and a girl, so why not 
work together in the Future Homemakers 
Boys are good members, 
too, and no sissies. The 12 boys in Broken 
Arrow, Okla., could not join the regu- 
lar FHA meetings because they conflicted 
with football practice. They asked for and 
got permission to hold their meeting at an- 


Dale Keele, Broken Arrow 


member, expressed his opinion that: “FHA 


organization?” 


other time. 
will give you a better and closer relation- 
You think about 
what is expected of your parents and what 


ship with your family. 


your responsibilities are to them. You can 


see how a happier life can be carried on in 





future 
I think that FHA will 


grow not only locally for boys, but through- 


now and in 


* * 


your home your 


home. 


out the State and nation.” 

The interest displayed by both boys and 
girls in the FHA and NHA, and the en- 
thusiastic participation of the entire mem- 
bership in activities of the organizations 
indicate that to some degree FHA and NHA 
The 
success these organizations have achieved 
would not have been possible without the 


are meeting needs of today’s youth. 


generous contributions of time and effort 
by thousands of local homemaking teachers 
and other educators. 


Education for the 
Nations Defense 


CTION OF CONGRESS, just before it 
A adjourned, drew into national focus the 
need for schools and school-related facili- 
ties in critical defense housing areas. Two 
bills were passed to provide Federal assist- 
ance for the construction of community fa- 
cilities and for the maintenance and opera- 
tion of such facilities in these areas. A 
Defense Information Bulletin dated Novem- 
ber 8, 1951, issued by the Office of Educa- 
tion, stated that Public Law 139, 82d Con- 
gress, authorized Federal assistance for 
several important types of community facil- 
ities and services in critical areas, but that 


schools were not included. 


Presidential Veto 
H. R. 5411, which would have authorized 


Federal assistance for school facilities and 
services in critical defense areas, was vetoed 
by President Truman on November 2. In 
vetoing the bill, the President expressed his 
opposition to the provision which would re- 
quire a group of schools on military bases 
and other Federal property which are now 
operating successfully on an integrated 
basis to be segregated because of conform- 
ance to laws of States in which such instal- 
lations are located. 

The President further said, “We have as- 
sumed a role of world leadership in seeking 
to unite people of great cultural and racial 
diversity for the purpose of resisting ag- 
gression, protecting their mutual security, 
and advancing their own economic and po- 


(Continued on page 63) 
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Special Education Serves Them, Too! 


The Severely Retarded Child Goes to School 
by Arthur S. Hill, Chief, Exceptional Children and Youth, Division of State and Local School Systems 


CHOOLS for all the children of all of 
S the people—for many years this has 
been one of the major objectives of Ameri- 
can education. And it would appear that 
the time may soon come when opportuni- 
ties for schooling may be extended to all 
children regardless of conditions that han- 
dicap them in the attainment of educational 
goals. 

Until the early years of the present cen- 
tury many children afflicted with physical 
handicaps or intellectual limitations were 
This 


was due partly to the academic emphasis 


denied access to public day schools. 


of earlier American education and partly to 
the fact that the schools were not equipped 
to serve pupils with handicapping disa- 
bilities both 
and at present our schools are 


However, conditions have 
changed, 
committed to a policy of adapting instruc- 
tion to the individual needs of every child 
of school age. The provision of special 
education programs for handicapped chil- 
dren has been an important factor in the 
extension of public education to a greater 
number of pupils. 

In 1948 the Office of Education found 
that 730 local school districts provided spe- 
cial education services to mentally retarded 
boys and girls. Indications are that this 
number has increased steadily, for several 
States have established new programs for 
retarded and slow-learning pupils during 
the past 3 years. However, nearly all of 
the children served by these programs are 
those with borderline or moderate deficien- 
cies. On the distribution of intelligence 
test scores the vast majority undoubtedly 
fall into the I. 


and 80. 


Q. intervals between 50 


A significant impetus for the establish- 
ment of day school classes for more severely 
retarded children has gained considerable 
momentum during the past 2 or 3 years. 
The children for whom these services are 
sought are those who are not eligible for 
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existing special classes and who would pre- 
sumably measure in the I. Q. classifications 
below 50. This development has had its 
roots ina “parents” movement,” but in some 
instances educators have given considerable 
encouragement to the leadership of parent 
organizations. efforts 
are frankly directed toward securing public 


Parent-association 


day school classes for severely mentally re- 
tarded children, although educational ob- 
jectives constitute only one aspect of a more 
general parents’ program for the welfare of 
retarded children. 

Perhaps it might be well to review briefly 
the history and background of the parents’ 
organizations. These associations, or coun- 
cils, for the welfare of mentally retarded 
children had their beginning about 20 years 
ago, but their greatest growth has occurred 
since 1946. 
were organized during the first six months 
of 1950. By June 1950 there were 88 local 
associations, enrolling nearly 20,000 dues- 


Nearly 20 parent associations 


paying members. A national convention 





met in Minneapolis, Minn., in September 
1950, at which the National Association of 
Parents and Friends of Mentally Retarded 
Children was formed. At the second an- 
nual convention at Grand Rapids, Mich., 
the name of the organization was changed 
to the National Association for Retarded 
Children, and steps were taken to organize 
and maintain a central office and a secre- 
tarial staff. 

Overcrowding conditions in residential 
schools are undoubtedly partly responsible 
for the rapidly developing interest in the 
welfare of severely retarded children, al- 
though the high costs of private-school 
placements have also played an important 
role. Underlying the movement, however, 
are the age-old reluctance of parents to give 
up the custody of their children and a con- 
viction that many retarded persons can be 
trained to make acceptable social adjust- 
ments. Some of the parents’ organizations 
report unusual successes in effecting place- 


(Continued on page 60) 
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A socializing process: Learning to work together is most important for severely retarded children. Here 
they are increasing vocabulary through learning the difference between “‘big" and “‘little’’. 
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What do you regard the most outstanding event in your field 


of education during 1951? 


These questions were asked of staff specialists of the Office 


of Education at the close of an eventful year in American 


education. 


What is ahead in 1952? 


SCHOOL LIFE presents for its readers the answers given. 


The replies spotlighted many problems and matters of con- 


cern both for the present and looking into future months and 


years. 


It is hoped that this special year-opening feature will 


be helpful both to school administrators and teachers as they 


review progress made during 1951, and plan their programs 


for the future. 





Outstanding Eel 
Field f 


Years Progress Points fs For 


Reports summarized for School Life by Donald L. Chambers, form 


Elementary Education 


One outstanding event in 1951 was the activation of 7 major pilot 
centers for the training of school administrators (at the Universities 
of Texas, Oregon, Chicago, Ohio State, and at Harvard, Columbia, 
and Peabody). Elementary education specialists concurred with spe- 
cialists in other education fields in recognizing the importance and 
potential value of a rapidly expanding interest, study and work on 
the part of lay groups of citizens in behalf of better educational oppor- 
tunities for children. More than 1,500 such groups are known to be 
active, working on school programs that embrace everything from 
building construction to curriculum planning. 

Also significant were (1) the growing realization by lay groups 
that good elementary education will serve the Nation under the 
conditions of peace, mobilization or war, and (2) that there has been 
a marked interest and attention given to the transition and orien- 
tation of children from home to school as evidenced by the great 
numbers of bulletins and printed matter issued by State departments 
of education and by local school systems. 


PREDICTIONS 


(1) That 1952 will bring an enroliment in- 
crease of almost 2 million, with a resulting 
overcrowding of available facilities; (2) 
Parent interest and active participation in 
education affairs will continue to grow 
rapidly; (3) There will be an increasing 
number of foreign visitors from Point IV countries and dependent areas such cas 
Japon and Germany, effecting the first-hand contact of an anticipated 500 teachers 
from abroad with American classrooms. 








Exceptional Children and Youth Education 


During 1951 there was an evident growth of public interest and 
better understanding of the handicapped in general, as evidenced by 
the increase in parent organizations and movements concerned with 
this phase of education. There was also an increase in legislative 
and budgetary provisions so that State departments of education are 
able to serve (1) children with more types of physical and mental 


handicaps, and (2) children of a wider age range. There was a trend 
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toward giving more attention to the problems of educating the low 
grade mentally deficient, and to widen the age range downward, and 
also upward to the secondary schools, for the deaf and blind. 

North Dakota instituted an overall program for all types of handi- 
capped children; Idaho reworded a minimum foundations laws to 
provide extra reimbursement to individual districts (special class- 
rooms to be one-half the size in number of pupils) ; Georgia added a 
director for special education. Minnesota, California, and Wisconsin 
amended special education laws to subsidize local school districts for 
the mentally handicapped—and also passed new legislation. Texas 
extended its laws to include the mentally deficient, the deaf and blind. 
Delaware passed legislation providing reimbursement to districts for 
special classes. 

In personnel, Kansas added two new members to its State depart- 
ment. Personnel additions were made also by North Dakota, Georgia 
and Delaware. 

In addition to these advancements, steps were taken to set up a 
national office for an association for mentally retarded children, and 
the “Education of the Physically Handicapped Children’s Edu- 
cation Act” was introduced again in Congress, having been first intro- 


duced in 1950. 


Health, Physical and Recreation Education 


Three national conferences were cited as having contributed the 
most toward progress in 1951. They were: The National Confer- 
ence on Mobilization of Health Education and Recreation, Washing- 


ton. D. C., March 19-21; The Na- 


tional Conference on Elementary — -. 
Physical Education, sponsored by the SS 
American Association for Health, OMe bh a sf 
Physical Education and Recreation, o* \\ Cy Ns 
Office of Education, Athletic Institute, X SQ Serie rt ANG Cp 
and 11 other national organizations, \ Yy SBR or Tn 
Washington, D. C., January 1951; v TS 
and the Third National Conference on | - 


Physicians and Schools, sponsored by ' 
American Medical Association, Highland Park, Il|., November 6-8. 
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HOPES 
that a reawakening of the general public and of educators to undesirable aspects 
of athletics (overemphasis, the desire to win without full consideration of the best 
interests of the students, the encroachment of the college pattern into high schools 
and even elementary and junior high schools, as well as the gambling and scandals 
recently associated with college athletics) may lead to a broader use of desirable 
standards already developed by the profession. 

Also, there are hopes for the continued use of Evaluative Criteria for health, 


physical education aspects of secondary school programs; and for Federal legislation ~ 


sch as the School Health Services bill, and the bill for Improving and Extending 
Health Instruction, Safety Instruction in Physical Education—as well as other bills 
yet to be introduced, encouraging good programs and help at State levels. 


Secondary Education 

Two most significant events in secondary education during 1951 
were the appearance and distribution of the revised Evaluation Criteria 
of the Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards (see New 
Evaluative Instruments for Secondary Schools, by Carl A. Jessen, 
SCHOOL LIFE, October 1950) and the activities which have taken 
place in connection with Life Adjustment Education. 


—> 


HOPES 


Although not predicted, it is hoped that 


much greater development will occur in 
evaluation programs and Life Adjustment 
1952. At the present both 


programs are spotty, for the reason that 


Education in 


many States and communities are not 





atively involved in them. 
lt is hoped, also, that the defense effort will really get under way in our schools, 
both materially and spiritually. There are those who believe that American educa- 
fon is ready to swing a revival of honest-to-goodness faith in American institu- 
fons—without the apologies, doubts and anemic praise which have too often 


tended education's efforts to build support for the American way of life. 


Home Economics 


A significant trend in home economics during 1951 was an increased 


emphasis on family-centered programs at all educational levels. With 
he great increase in knowledge in the various phases of home 


tconomics—-foods and nutrition; clothing and textiles: child de- 
velopment and family relationships; housing, household furnishings 


ind equipment; home management and family economics—the cen- 
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tral and original focus on home and family living has in recent years 
been somewhat neglected. The Mid-Century White House Confer- 
ence, and two national conferences for workers in home economics 
education, lead home economists to reevaluate their courses and cur- 


ricula with this problem in mind. 


PREDICTION 4 

During 1952 we may expect greater coordina- Fr 7 Pe 

tion of effort by professional workers in many ! ot. ~ 

fields of education in the interest of strength- VW , Xi JT Hea 

ening education for family living through the \ ’ ;) usr j 
schools and colleges. y pws / \- =| 


Aviation Education 

The most significant event was the creation of policies to guide the 
newly formed National Aviation Education Council. This organiza- 
tion has as its goal the coordination of activities related to aviation 
education in the Nation’s schools—by all interested persons and 
agencies, such as government, industry, education, labor, and other 


organizations. 


PREDICTION 

Many believe that 1952 will see a modern- 
ization of aviation education text, and the 
production of materials of instruction which 
fall in some of the areas not at present 
covered by visual aid materials. 


Service to Libraries 


In 1951 new horizons were opened for public library service to 
adult education and to youth and children in the schools by the full 





utilization of a library-operated FM radio station, of television in 
main and branch libraries, and direct wire service for sound record- 
The Louisville Public 
Library has been the successful pioneer in this area. 

It is believed that the most outstanding event in the area of college 
and research librarianship in the United States during 1951 was the 
completion of the facilities housing the Midwest Interlibrary Center . 
in Chicago. This center implements a $1,000,000 program of library 


ings to the classroom from the public library. 
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cooperation initiated by a number of university executives under the 
leadership of the University of Chicago, and capitalized by the Car- 
negie Corporation and Rockefeller Foundation, for the mutual acqui- 
sition and preservation of all necessary research materials for use of 
their constituents. 

At least 15 major midwest institutions of higher learning have 
agreed to cooperate through the center in (1) collecting and housing 
little-used documentary and academic material for use in the midwest 
region, and (2) developing a program of acquisition for enriching the 
library resources of this area. The Midwest Interlibrary Center is a 
realistic solution to the problems of acquiring, housing and servicing 
an ever-increasing body of published materials beyond the capacity 
of any one institution. 

Probably the most outstanding event related to college and research 
librarianship in the United States was the continued trend toward 
the widespread establishment of professional education for librarian- 
ship on a graduate level leading to advanced degrees. A few institu- 
tions still offer the traditional programs of library training, requiring 
4 years of college preparation for admission, and offering a bachelor’s 
degree in library science for an additional year of study. But at least 
35 institutions of higher education, as of this fall, grant the master’s 
degree in place of the traditional bachelor’s degree—an increase from 
only 5 such institutions in 1947. And four universities now offer a 
Ph. D. degree in librarianship. The American Library Association 
through its Board of Education for Librarianship has therefore ap- 
proved this past summer revised standards for accrediting graduate 
library schools offering advanced curricula, superseding standards 


in effect since 1933. 


HOPE 

One hope for progress in 1952 is the attainment of a more nearly adequate public 
library service for the United States, including the 30,000,000 persons mostly in 
rural areas now without such service. In this connection a recent Senate Committee 
report (No. 775, 82nd Congress, Ist Session) stated: ‘‘The public library with its 
various services is basic to the processes of education, recreation, and the dis- 


semination of information."’ 


PREDICTION 

it is predicted that school library service will be more functional during 1952 
because the books will actually be used in relation to the life-adjustment program. 
Also that American education will more nearly meet the needs of children through 
the Life Adjustment Education program. 


Radio and Television 


Regarded as the most outstanding event in radio and television 
education was the recognition of communication media as a major 
force in education. This was evidenced by (1) allocation by the 
FCC of 209 TV frequencies to education, 
(2) the Ford Foundation grants of $2 
million to promote station development and 
programming, and to promote program- 
ming of education material in both radio 
and television by educational and com- 
mercial stations, and (3) the adoption by 
10 States of tape-recording libraries as well 
as the NAEB tape service and the outstand- 
ing program services to both the schools and 
the public by the Louisville Free Library. 





PREDICTION 
A unification of effort on the part of educational psychologists, curriculum directors, 
and representatives of the various fields of communication during 1952. 


School Assistance in Federally Affected Areas 


In this field the passage of two Acts—Public Laws 815 and 874~— 
was in itself an outstanding event because it established, as a policy 
of the United States, that the Fed- 
eral Government would provide as- a 
sistance in those areas where its 
activities placed an undue financial 
burden on local school systems. 
The Acts were implemented with 
funds sufficient to house approxi- 
mately 75,000 unhoused children 
and to provide maintenance and 
operation assistance to 1,200 school 
districts with approximately 3 mil- 
lion children. Further it offers machinery and a going program to 
meet the constantly increasing needs for aid in prosecuting the defense 





effort in critical defense areas. 


Teacher Education 

Increasing emphasis on better training of teachers at all levels was 
rated by some as the most important trend in the entire field of 
American education. In this, the most important event was the begin- 
ning of a unified movement to improve the accreditation of teacher 
education in colleges and universities. There is at present no single 
organization that accredits even a majority of the colleges and uni- 
versities for teacher education. During 1951 a committee of approx- 
imately 15 people representing the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education, the State Commissioners of Education, the 
State Directors of Teacher Education and Certification, the National 
School Boards Association, the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards, and the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion met to consider the establishment of a National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education. It was agreed by this interim 
group that such a council should be formed, with 21 members distrib- 
uted as follows: 6 from State Departments of Education (3 Chief State 
School Officers, and 3 State Directors of Teacher Education); 6 
appointed by the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation; 6 appointed by the National Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards; and 3 by the National School Boards 
Association. It is expected that this council will go into operation 
by January 1954, and that the AACTE, which is the only organiza- 
tion at present that accredits teacher education on a national basis, 
will go out of the accrediting business. 


HOPE 


The hope for progress in the field of teacher education for 1952 is that an increas- 
ing number of States will develop specific plans for getting and holding an ade- 
quate supply of public school teachers for the years ahead. Such a plan, it is 
hoped, will include scholarships for teachers in training, salary provisions adequate 
to attract and hold good teachers, and curriculum revision programs in colleges, 
to provide that teachers may be available for the positions open in the schools. 


PREDICTION 


The psychology of a prolonged period of defense mobilization will necessitate o 
conscious and persistent program to emphasize the importance of education per se 
in the life of the Nation—for the preservation of the very values we seek to de‘end, 
as well as for the highest training of our potential man and woman power. 


Higher Educational Survey 


On December 29, 1950, the Commissioner of Education issued in- 
vitations to more than 1,800 colleges and universities to submit reports 
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covering their physical facilities and human resources. The invita- 
tion in luded this statement, ““The Office of Education is eager to 
have its role in the inventory-of-facilities project understood from 
the beginning. Aside from use in connection with defense projects 
that may be assigned to the Office. we are expected to serve as a liaison 
agent to facilitate and expedite a consideration of all of the available 
facilities for a given purpose that may be needed by Federal agencies.” 

This project was unique in three ways: (1) It is the first time that 
such comprehensive reports of institutions of higher education have 
been assembled in one place, (2) it is the first time that an inventory 
cumulative in nature has been attempted, and (3) it is the first time 
that all government agencies that might be considered potential users 
of the information have been officially notified that the Office of Edu- 
cation has been designated as a clearinghouse for information relating 


to higher education. 


PREDICTION 


In the execution of this project it probably will continue to be necessary to request 
supplementary reports and, before the end of 1952, to canvass practically all the 
institutions of higher education for additional information. 


International Educational Programs 


During 1951 the impact of American education on international 
education was reflected in the “coming of age” of the exchange of 
persons programs. Interest, cooperation, and participation in these 
programs reached a new high, with more than 10,000 visiting educa- 
tors coming from abroad under United States Government auspices. 

International education leaped forward with the interchange of 
teachers which included exchanges with the United Kingdom, France, 
Canada, Belgium, and New Zealand. The enlarged scope of the pro- 
gram for teacher-trainees from abroad was, also, a notable trend. In 
7, 15, 26, 42—for 
observation and practice in American methods and techniques; these 
But during 1951 almost 


previous years teachers came in modest numbers 


were increasing numbers, but still small. 
150 teachers from 43 nations came to this country to broaden their 


experience and to observe our schools in all phases of operation. 


Another 1951 milestone was the inception of the Point 1)’ program. 
This realistic activity, based on common sense, is a movement to help 
people to help themselves—to develop their skills and their resources. 
Ten educators are now in Thailand under the auspices of the Office 
of Education; a project in Education Advisory Services is under way 
in Costa Rica; there is a teacher training project in Bolivia, 2 rural- 
urban projects in the Philippines, and a teacher education project 


in Iraq. 


PREDICTION 


In 1952 the outstanding event in the field of international education probably will 
be the presence in the United States of many thousands of foreign educators. These 
people, in many categories—students, teachers, professors, research workers——will 
gain experience in every State in the Union and will visit more than 1,200 of 
our colleges and universities, as well as thousands of our elementary and secondary 


schools. 





Education About International Affairs 


At the level of higher education, 1951's top event was the prelimi- 
nary report on Universities and World Affairs, by Howard E, Wilson, 
of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. It presented 
the results of an exploratory survey conducted in 8 universities, and 
concluded with a suggested pattern for self-appraisal, which should 
have the effect of stimulating individual universities throughout the 
country to survey their own resources and activities in this important 


field. 





Information About Films 


Printing Office, 


Price: 30 cents per copy. 


OW AVAILABLE is a State-by-State and ment 
N city-by-city list of over 2,000 16 mm film D. C. 
libraries throughout the United States, a 
film library being defined as any “company, 
institution, or organization which lends or 
Each library is an- 


ment Films 


rents 16-mm films.” 


notated with a brief description of its States Government 


Catalog of United States Govern- 


Also available is a new catalog of United 


films 


films; and a list of 10 sources from which 
specific films may be purchased. 

3,434 United States Government Films 
was prepared by Seerley Reid and Virginia 
Wilkins of the Visual Education Service of 
the Office of Education with the coopera- 
tion of all agencies of the Federal Gov- 


to 
Jt 


Washington 


ernment. 
Copies may be purchased from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, U. 5. Govern- 


3,434 motion ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C, 





particular film resources and services. 

A Directory of 2,000 16 mm Film Li- 
braries was prepared by Seerley Reid and 
Anita Carpenter of the Visual Education 
Service of the Office of Education with 
the cooperation of the American Library 
Association, Educational Film Library 
Association, and National Audio-Visual 
Association. 

Copies may be purchased from the Sup- 
erintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
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pictures, filmstrips, and sets of slides which 
are available for public use in the United 
States. The catalog lists and describes each 
film and also contains specific instructions 
on how and where to obtain each of the 
3,434 films. Included in the catalog is a 
list with addresses of 149 Government offices 
throughout the country from which par- 
ticular films may be borrowed; an anno- 
tated list of 221 16-mm film libraries that 
lend or rent United States Government 


Price: 70 cents per copy. 


Library Cards for Films 

The Library of Congress is now pre- 
paring and issuing 3 x 5 catalog cards, 
similar to the L. C. cards for books and 
other printed materials, for motion pic- 
tures and filmstrips. For information 
about these cards, their availability and 
cost, write to the Library of Congress, Card 
Division, Washington 25, D. C. 











“The Wealth, the Power 
and the Glory’ 


HE WEALTH, power, and glory of a 
Se are enrolled in its schools of all 
grades, according to an article by Harry 
A. Jager, Chief, Occupational Information 
and Guidance Service, Office of Education. 
Following is a condensation of the article. 
“The Wealth, the Power, and the Glory,” 
which was written for publication in the 
official journal of the State Department of 


Education, South Carolina Schools: 


Every citizen is important, but in his 
individual differences are the keys to his 
full development. When these individual 
differences are neglected, and children are 
considered as averages, you will get from 
your schools average results. Some per- 
sons will, more or less depending on their 
own force of character, emerge at the top. 
Others, sometimes with equal potentialities, 
will remain at the bottom. The great 
middle group will struggle along, often 
living and producing on a scale far below 
their best because no one has bothered 
to help each personally to make the most 
out of either his own resources or those 
of his town or State. 

Wealth is involved because the future 
worker’s productivity is the chief element 
in creating wealth. Power is involved be- 
cause abilities existing in boys and 
girls and adults which lie dormant are of 
no more use than the top (power) ranges 
of an engine which are never called into 
play. Glory is involved because idealism, 
achievements in the arts and literature, and 
especially the fruits of leadership, depend 
upon discovering as early as possible the 
rare talents of these kinds in the few in- 
dividuals who possess them, and fostering 
them for the benefit not merely of the per- 
sons themselves, but also of the State, the 
Nation, and the world. 

In any school the tools and techniques 
of the guidance program are the actual 
devices by which you identify individual 
differences. Through them teachers may 
understand their pupils better and, there- 
fore, help them learn, grow, and develop 
to the greatest advantage. If a school 
claims a guidance program, it should make 
sure that all the tools, techniques, and pro- 
cedures it uses are, by known standards, 
skillfully employed. 

(The wealth, power, and glory) lie in 
the infinitely varied potentialities of chil- 
dren who may look very much alike to the 
casual observer. They lie in helping them 
get an education which will capitalize their 
assets and minimize, if not remove, their 


weaknesses. They lie in simple matters 
like helping them choose the right course, 
the right training, and the right job. They 
lie in identifying those personal problems 
which no amount of class instruction will 
help them solve, and in providing the 
counseling, and the followup to counsel- 
ing, which fosters their growth in personal 
power while they are learning the knowl- 
edge and skills of the classroom. They 
lie especially in identifying those unique 
talents, sometimes modest, sometimes spec- 
tacular, from which the real glory of the 
State will develop in the achievements of 
mind and spirit. 

It is the function of the guidance pro- 
gram to help all the forces of education 
orient themselves to the needs and prob- 
lems of the individual. The same process 
will reveal his talent and _ potentialities, 
out of which flow the wealth, the power, 
and the glory of this or any other land. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION SERVES 


(Continued from page 55) 
ments of older boys and girls in sheltered 
workshops and simple occupations. 
Many 


lished “pilot” schools through which they 


parent associations have estab- 
hope to demonstrate that day-school classes 
may be successfully maintained. In a 
number of instances these projects have 
been under the joint sponsorship of parent 
organizations and the local public schools. 
Parent organizations have scored success- 
fully in their initial efforts to modify exist- 
ing school legislation. In California, 
Minnesota, and Wisconsin the last legisla- 
tive assemblies approved amendments to 
school laws authorizing and subsidizing the 
maintenance of special classes for severely 
retarded children. In Illinois a similar 
measure was defeated by a narrow margin. 
In Texas parent organizations vigorously 
supported an amendment to the special edu- 
cation provisions of that State which au- 
thorizes classes for mentally retarded chil- 
dren, although this measure pertains only 
to those pupils who are “educable”. 
Classes for severely retarded children 
have been established in many local school 
districts without the specific authorization 
or financial support of their State legisla- 
Some of these have been a part of 


the general special education program for 


tures. 





many years. For instance, New York City 


operates over 30 such classes. Others have 
been established more recently as a result 
of parent-association activities—Houston, 
Tex., and Berwyn, III., are typical examples. 
It would appear that a new development 
in special education is under way and that 
educators need to be aware of the many 
implications that are involved. 

Recognizing that administrators in many 
States and local school systems would soon 
be faced with the necessity of providing 
classes for severely mentally retarded chil- 
dren, the Office of Education recently spon- 
sored a conference of several State directors 
of special education and other specialists in 
the education of retarded children at which 
the various implications of the problem 
were discussed. The contributions of the 
conferees will constitute the basic materials 
of a proposed bulletin on the education of 
the severely retarded child which may be 
published in the near future. 

The establishment maintenance of 


special classes for severely mentally re- 


and 


tarded pupils will pose many new problems 
for the school administrator and classroom 
teacher. The first of these will concern the 
identification of pupils who may be served. 
It is obvious that not all children now con- 
sidered ineligible for special classes for 
“educable” retarded children will be ac- 
ceptable in newly formed classes for the 
more severely retarded. If these groups 
are to avoid being merely custodial centers, 
criteria for determining training potentials 
will necessarily have to be formulated. 
Perhaps the wording of the new California 
amendment gives a lead to the criteria that 
must be developed. This amendment au- 
thorizes additional special classes for chil- 
dren “who may be expected to benefit from 
special education facilities designed to edu- 
cate and train them to further their in- 
dividual acceptance, social adjustment, and 
economic usefulness in their own homes 
and within a 
* * *” Tt is obvious that the spell- 


sheltered environment. 
ing out of the general description is left to 
the specialists employed by State and local 
school officials. In contrast to this descrip- 
tion is the Wisconsin amendment which 
specifies that additional provisions may be 
made for pupils with I. Q.’s between 35 
and 50. 

Another problem will revolve about the 
acceptance of a school program that differs 
quite radically from the traditional educa- 


tional program. While the existing classes 
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for “educable” mentally retarded children 
provide for experiences in the so-called aca- 
demic areas of instruction, the program for 
severely retarded pupils will be built around 
training in personal habits, social attitudes, 
speech improvement, and efficiency of co- 
ordinations. In the limited literature on 
the subject some attempts have been made 
rather than an 


to define this as “training” 


“education. Since certain types of train- 
ing are fundamental to nearly all aspects 
of education, it is doubtful if the implied 
dichotomy can be justified. 

The extensions of special education serv- 
ices to the severely retarded child will also 
involve many administrative problems. 


Where 


housed will need to be determined. 


and how these pupils should be 
Safety 
factors will need to be given serious con- 
chil- 


be expected to travel 


sideration, for extremely immature 


dren should not 
long or involved distances to building exits. 
In some school districts classes for severely 
retarded children have been operated suc- 
cessfully as units of regular elementary 
schools. but it is probable that, in other 
situations. it may be desirable to begin the 
program in quarters isolated from the reg- 
ular schools. Problems of pupil trans- 
portation and the articulation of the pro- 
gram with other special education services 
and the total educational structure will also 


need to be resolved. 


Perhaps the most serious and involved 
problem that will be met in establishing 
classes for severely retarded pupils will 
have to do with teacher selection. The pro- 
gram for the extremely backward child will 
demand teacher qualifications that are in- 
frequently found and for which there are 
The 


knowledge 


few training opportunities. teacher 


will need to have extensive 
about conditions of mental deficiency and 
their implications for education, but she 
also will need considerable training in nurs- 
ery school procedures. Furthermore, the 
adaptation of nursery-school-type activities 
to children who are physically mature will 
require unusual skill. In addition to these 
requirements the teacher of the severely re- 
tarded pupil must be competent in parent 
counselling, for much of the success of the 
program will involve the guidance and par- 
ticipation of the parents whose children are 
enrolled in the class. 

In view of the many problems that are 
involved in establishing adequate day- 
school programs for severely retarded chil- 
dren and the limited experiences that may 
be drawn upon in planning new services, 
it may be desirable that the public schools 
should venture slowly into this new field 
of special education. It is probable that 
financial problems and restricted housing 
facilities will seriously retard this and other 


extensions of public school services. Never- 





Severely retarded children are now trained to acquire the ability to concentrate by taking an interest in 
Here they learn to develop coordination between hands and mind. 


doing things for themselves. 
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theless, it would seem that a 


limited number of pilot or experimental 


important 


programs should be developed. Only con- 


trolled 


conditions will point to the solution of many 


experimentation under optimum 
of the problems that are involved in this 


relatively unexplored field of education. 


ABOUT UN AND UNESCO 


(Continued from page 53) 

boys, and serves as a constant reminder to 
the whole school. The UN flag is displayed 
at all times on the auditorium platform. 

The State Department of Education and 
the University of Nebraska have cooperated 
in promotion of United Nations activities 
The Bancroft School 


in Lineoln, used by the l niversity for ob- 


throughout the State. 


servation and demonstration classes, has 
made use of talks given by foreign students 
or by Americans who had travelled abroad 
to stimulate the interest of children in know- 
ing more about the United Nations. An in- 
teresting project was worked out last year 
by 30 10- and 11-year-olds of varied racial 
and national backgrounds-—half were Mex- 
ican and a few Negro—who learned to live 
and learn together, pooling ideas and for- 
mulating increasingly effective plans for 
work and play. “People are Important” 
became the theme of a unit of study which 
led on through a consideration of plans for 
living democratically at school to sugges- 
tions that the member nations of the United 
Nations might find the same principles 
necessary to peaceful world living. Flags 
for each nation were made by the children, 
and an exhibit for parents helped to spread 
to the adults the knowledge the children had 
gained about the UN. 


evaluated, it was found that each of the 


When results were 


groups wished to promote friendliness to- 
ward all people, had developed world 
mindedness, and had learned to think criti- 
cally; all had gained valuable impressions 
of the United Nations. 


Difficulties 


The paucity of suitable materials for 
teaching about the United Nations to young 
children 


teachers in many parts of the country. At 


is stressed again and again by 


the Bancroft School an attempt is made to 
give some knowledge about the UN through 
units at grades 34 on “Children the World 
Over are Much the Same” and at grades 
1-5-6 on “Flags and Customs of United 
Nations,” but the principal writes of the 





| 
| 
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great difficulty in securing materials geared 
to these age levels. The 10—11-year-old 
children in their special project read avidly, 
but were often disappointed to find so little 
information at their interest level or read- 
ing level. Many of the films available gave 
desired information, but were not well pre- 
sented for that age group. 

From Albuquerque, New Mexico, a 
teacher at the Menaul! Schoo! reports that 
for classroom work the cut-out chart avail- 
able from the United Nations was quite 
effective as a means of presenting the vari- 
ous functions of the UN and its specialized 
agencies. The chart (United Nations 
Picturama) has two large sheets, one with 
blank spaces and descriptions of functions, 
the other with pictures of actual UN activi- 
ties. To be able to arrange the pictures 
under the appropriate headings, the pupils 
must learn something about the work of the 
several agencies. 


New Approach is Sought 


One teacher, Mrs. C. Roderick Burton, of 
Berkeley, wishing to introduce a special unit 
on the United Nations and its members for 
an advanced fourth-grade class of better- 
than-average pupils who had already studied 
the regular fourth-grade social studies unit 
on California, found her greatest difficulty 
in the lack of any appropriate materials 
written at the fourth-grade reading level. 
Even the world geographies she found 
emphasized the queer and unusual things 
about other countries, whereas she wanted 
a different approach, stressing the likenesses 
instead of the differences. She therefore 
undertook to rewrite authentic material 
about the UN and its member nations within 
the fourth-grade vocabulary, giving each 
child a mimeographed booklet to serve as 
a textbook for the year’s study. 

The letter written to Ambassador Austin 
October 21, 1946, by the “Kindergarten 
Playmates” of the Horace Mann School, 
P. S. 90, Queens, New York, is dramatic 
proof of what can be done even at that early 
age. All the schools of New York had been 
asked te mark by some special program the 
opening of the first session of the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly. At midmorning lunch the 
kindergarten teacher, Miss Alma Haring. 
told the children that not far away another 
group of people were sitting down, not to 
eat, but to find out how the world could 
have real peace, and suggested that they 
tell the American delegate what they thought 
about war and peace. She recorded and 
combined their eager responses in a letter 


which has become a classic republished 
many times not only in the United States, 
but in Australia, Germany, Canada, Japan, 
and the Philippines. It was just recently 
set to music by Celius Dougherty, in an 
arrangement for voice and piano published 
by G. Schirmer, Inc., under the title, 
“The Children’s Letter to the United 
Nations.” 

In Colorado Springs a committee reports 
that “the teaching of UN and UNESCO has 
become a vital and integral part of each and 
every classroom and school,” with full par- 
ticipation by students, teachers, administra- 
tors and PTA organizations. Successful 
projects in the elementary schools include 
the presentation of UN flags by nearly all 
PTA groups, school plays, making of flags 
in art classes, and the painting of UN 
murals. The Junior High Schools have a 
six weeks’ unit on “World Backgrounds” 
which stresses the UN and UNESCO. The 
Senior High School International Relations 
Club has made a detailed study of the UN, 
and similar clubs have been formed in some 
of the Junior Highs. During UN Week a 
speakers’ bureau, organized from the high 
school speech classes, sent student speakers 
to address many organizations in the city. 
In Phoenix, Arizona, some of the high 
school classes in international relations and 
American history have for the past two 
years collaborated with speech and drama 
classes to stage a series of United Nations 
programs for local radio and television 


presentation. 


Materials for Each Grade 


A committee of teachers from Santa 
Clara County, California, under the super- 
vision of Dr. George G. Bruntz of San Jose 
State College, prepared a series of units of 
work for use at each grade in their ele- 
mentary schools. Beginning with “People 
Beyond Our Borders” in grade 1, these 
progress through units for grades 6 and 8 
concerned entirely with what the United 
Nations is and does. They include all sorts 
of useful ideas, plays and skits, lists of ma- 
terials, and specific suggestions for activi- 
ties appropriate at each grade level. Co- 
operative planning by experienced teachers, 
who understand the interests and capacities 
of children at each age, represents a typi- 
cally American approach to the development 
of teaching methods and materials. Units 
so planned usually work well when put into 
operation in the schools. 

A teacher in the James Madison High 


School in Brooklyn, N. Y., reports that 
his 8th year social studies class spent 1 
month on a unit dealing with UN, and at- 
tempted to continue stressing the UN for 
at least one period a week during the re- 
mainder of the term. They listened every 
week to the excellent radio program, “Blue- 
print for Peace,” on the New York City 
Board of Education radio station WNYE. 
This teacher, William Nosofsky, draws two 
conclusions: “The first is that reading ma- 
terials on the UN are still too difficult, too 
abstract, and too adultlike in their ap- 
proach. The second is that the teaching of 
the UN cannot be an incidental matter, 
brought in in addition to the curriculum. 
* * * The area dealing with the UN 
is unquestionably one of the most signifi- 
cant bodies of knowledge with which pupils 
should be made familiar. As such, it de- 
serves a full-bodied treatment in the heart 
of the curriculum.” 

Most of the schools of the Virgin Islands 
have been including a study of the United 
Nations as a regular part of the curriculum. 
All classes in the Charlotte Amalie Junior- 
Senior High School held class discussions on 
the structure and achievements of the UN, 
used films, radio programs, and bulletin 
board displays, and wrote essays in a con- 
test on “What the United Nations Means to 
Me.” The senior classes participated in the 
International United Nations Contest spon- 
sored by Scholastic Magazine. The 9th and 
10th grades made oral reports on member 
countries, and staged a United Nations 
forum program for a school assembly. The 
8th grade in the Commandant Grade School, 
St. Thomas, made political maps, product 
maps and flags of the member nations, and 
portrayed the General Assembly, Security 
Council, Secretariat, and other UN organs 
in drawings and group tableaus. Each 
pupil represented one of the member na- 
tions of UN, and as such had to explain to 
the group the social, economic and political 
characteristics of that country. The Pre- 
amble to the United Nations Charter was 
used as an international pledge each morn- 


ing during United Nations Week. 


Pupils Prod Teachers 


A glass of alert eighth-graders in High 
Ridge, Mo., by asking questions repeatedly 
about certain phases of the UN, prompted 
their teacher to seek advice and materials 
from the Office of Education. Admitting 
that she, too, needed to learn more about the 
United Nations, teacher and students de- 
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cided by common consent to learn together. 
Their interest in forms of government had 
been aroused by recent study of the United 
States Constitution, so they began by com- 
paring its preamble with that of the UN 
Charter, and then studying the structure of 
the UN 
agencies 
closed that the children had gained real 
comprehension of the work of the United 
Nations. 

In the Gillespie Junior High School in 


and the functions of its various 


True-false tests at intervals dis- 


Philadelphia, which operates on a core-cur- 
riculum basis, units are planned cooper- 
atively by teacher and pupils, with no re- 
strictions as to content other than the “gen- 
eral framework of the dynamic processes 
and areas of living in our society.” Every 
class gets into a unit on UN, usually at 
about the 8B term. Sometimes it follows 
one on “Intercultural Tensions,” “War and 
Peace,” or “Communism,” or grows out of 
discussion of current affairs. Activities in- 
clude reading, writing, filmstrips, films, 
radio and TV programs, recordings, speak- 
ers, interviews, trips to the UN, letter writ- 
ing, and usually lead to some culminating 
effort aimed at giving other people the bene- 


They 


have planned and presented excellent as- 


fit of what the students have learned. 


sembly programs, set up poster displays 
throughout the school, gone as speakers to 
other classes, contributed to evening pro- 
grams for parents, and collected new mate- 
rials about UN for presentation to the 
school library. There has been developed 
in this school the foundation for “a con- 
cept of internationalism and a faith in the 
United Nations as an agency that can, and 


we hope will, save our civilization.” 


Students Plan Project 


Under the imaginative guidance of their 
teacher, James E. Blakemore, the students 
of the Great Neck High School (New York) 
have for several years taken full advantage 
of their proximity to the former UN head- 
quarters site at Lake Success, Long Island. 
Their 1951 project, planned by a committee 
of five students (who formed the central 
staff of the “Secretariat’’), utilized the pat- 
tern suggested in Article 109 of the Charter, 
to organize a “Review Conference of the 
United Nations.” 
of the 11th and 12th grades elected a dele- 


Each social studies class 
gate to the Review Conference. Sugges- 
tions for amending the Charter were sub- 
mitted to the Conference by students in the 


social studies classes through their dele- 
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gates, referred for careful consideration in 
one of the 4 committees they set up, reported 
to the whole Conference with the commit- 
tee’s recommendation for action, discussed 
and voted upon there, and finally submitted 
to the classes for ratification or rejection. 
One session of the Review Conference was 
held on the stage at a student assembly for 
the whole school. With careful planning 
and direction such a project could be dupli- 
cated in schools throughout the nation. It 
provides excellent training in democratic 
procedures, as well as a constructively criti- 
cal approach to a real understanding of the 
UN Charter. 


EDUCATION FOR DEFENSE 


(Continued from page 54) 


litical development. We should not impair 
our moral position by enacting a law that 
requires a discrimination based on race. 
Step by step we are discarding old discrim- 
inations; we must not adopt new ones.” 

At the conclusion of his statement setting 
forth his reasons for withholding approval 
of H. R. 5411, President Truman said: “‘l 
hope the Congress early in the next session 
will reconsider this matter carefully and 
will reenact legislation to provide the schoo! 
aid urgently required in critical defense 
housing areas without the objectionable 


provision of H. R. 5411.” 


Critical Areas 


Section 101 of Public Law 139 sets forth 
the three conditions which must exist be- 
fore an area can be declared a critical de- 
fense housing area: (1) A new defense 
plant or military installation must be un- 
der construction or an existing defense 
plant or installation must be expanding. 
(2) There must be a substantial influx of 
workers or military personnel because of 
the new or expanded defense activities. 
(3) There must be a shortage of housing 
or of community facilities, or both. When 
it is found that these conditions exist, the 
area may be declared critical. Executive 
Order 10296 of October 2 gives the Direc- 
tor of Defense Mobilization authority to de- 
termine which areas are critical under Pub- 
lic Law 139. To date 71 areas have been 
so designated. This list follows at the end 
of this bulletin. As new critical areas are 
designated by the Office of Defense Mobil- 
ization, they will be listed in the Federal 


Register. 


Community Facilities Under 
Public Law 139 


Public 


grants to public and nonprofit agencies for 


Law 139 authorizes loans and 
providing and operating community facili- 
ties, not including schools. Under certain 
conditions the Federal Government itself 
can provide the included types of facilities 
Section 316 of Public Law 


139 assigns to the Surgeon General of the 


and services. 


Public Health Service responsibility for 
health and certain sanitation facilities and 
services. Executive Order 10296 assigns 
to the Federal Security Administrator pri- 
responsibility for recreation and 


The Federal Secu- 
rity Administrator will utilize the Housing 


mary 
child day-care centers. 


and Home Finance Agency in the construc- 
While the 


Housing and Home Finance Administrator 


tion phases of the program. 


has final responsibility over library facili- 


ties, he will consult with the Federal 
Security Agency in the performance of 
these functions. The Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator has responsibility 
for all other community facilities and serv- 
ices as defined in Public Law 139 and as 


set forth in Executive Order 10296, 


Appropriations to Federal 
Security Agency 


No funds were appropriated under Pub- 
lic Law 139 for hospitals, child-care centers, 
libraries, and recreation facilities. Four- 
teen million dollars were appropriated to 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
and the Federal Security Agency for essen- 
tial sanitary facilities in connection with 


new housing. 


Special Provisions 


Grants and loans under Public Law 139 
for constructing and operating community 
facilities can be made only when it has been 
determined that the locality involved is 
unable to provide such facilities from local 
revenues or other non-Federal sources. 
The amount of the grant or loan cannot ex- 
ceed the portion of the cost of construction 
or operation of a community facility which 
is attributed to defense activities. 


This is No. XIl in the series on 
Education for the Nation’s Defense. 
ScHoo. Lire will continue to publish 
forthcoming bulletins as information 


is received. 
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New Books and Pamphlets 


Susan O. Futterer, 


Action for Curriculum Improvement. 


Washington, D. C., Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development, A 
Department of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1951. 256 p. Illus. 


book.) $3.50. 


Better Than Rating; New Approaches to 
Appraisal of Teaching Services. Prepared 
by the Commission on Teacher Evaluation 
of the Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, NEA. Washington, 
D. C., Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, 1950. 83 p. 
$1.25. 

Exhibit Techniques. Edited by Helen 
Miles Davis. Washington, Science Service, 
1951. 110 p. Illus. $2.00. 


(1951 Year- 


Associate Librarian, Federal Security Agency Library 


Children and Their Pictures. By C. D. 
Gaitskell. Toronto, The Ryerson Press, 
1951. Illus. $.50. (Available in 
the United States from: Internation Film 
Bureau, 6 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 2, 
Ii.) 

The General Shop in the Small High 
School. By Peter F. Christianson. Lara- 
mie, The Bureau of Educational Research 
and Service, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, 1951. 40 p. Illus. 
(Bureau of Educational Research and Serv- 
ice Bulletin, vol. 9, no. 1, 1951.)  $.50. 

Healthin Schools. Twentieth Yearbook, 
Revised Edition, 1951. Washington, D. C., 
Association of School Adminis- 


Illus. $4.00. 


16 p. 


American 


trators, 1951. 477 p. 


Our Challenge. Report of 
Minnesota Commission on Vocational and 
Higher Education. St. 
on Vocational and Higher Education, 1951, 
23 p. Illus. 

The Right School. By Clara F. Blitzer 
and Donald H. Ross. New York, Metro- 
politan School Study Council, 1951. 84 p. 
$2.00. 


Growing 


Paul, Commission 


Illus. 


Teaching is Exciting! By Margaret 


Wasson. Washington, Association for 

Childhood Education International, 195]. 

38 p. (Bulletin No. 88.)  $.75. 
Teaching the Slow Learner. By W. B. 


Featherstone. New York, Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1951. 118 p. (Practical Sug- 
gestions for Teaching, No. 1, Revised and 


Enlarged.) $.95. 


Books and pamphlets listed are not 
available from the Office of Education. 
They should be requested from the 
publishers. 


Recent Theses in Education 


Ruth G. Strawbridge, Bibliographer, Federal Security Agency Library 


THESE THESES are on file in the Fed- 
eral Security Agency Library, where they 
are available for interlibrary loan. 

An Analysis of High School Newspapers 
for Guidance Content. By William P. Mat- 
thias. Master’s, 1949. Boston University. 
61 p. ms. 

Children’s Experiences Prior to First 
Grade and Success in Beginning Reading. 
By Millie C. Almy. Doctor’s, 1949, 


School Life Subscription Blank 


SUPERINTENDENT OF DocUMENTs. 


Teachers College, Columbia University. 
124 p. 

{ Comparative Study of Personality Pat- 
terns in Boys of Different Ages. By Rev. 
Doctor's, 1949. Cath- 
47 p. 


James P. Galvin. 


olic University of America. 

1 Course of Study for a Model Office 
Practice Class on the Secondary Level. By 
Master’s, 1950. 
141 p. ms. 


Sister Julia Marie Schutte. 
University of Cincinnati. 


Government Printing O fice, Washington 25, D.C.: 


Please send me ScHoou Lire for | year, and find $1.25 (check or money order) 


enclosed as payment. 


School superintendents please note: On all orders for 100 copies or more to 


be sent to one address, there is a discount of 25 percent. 
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The Process of School District Reorgan- 
ization—F acilitating and Impeding Factors. 
By Thomas C. King. Doctor’s, 1950. Har- 
vard University. 375 p. ms. 

The State and Nonpublic Schools. Criti- 
cal Analysis of Past and Present Trends in 
the Relationship of New York State to Its 
Private and Religious Schools at the Ele- 
By Eliza- 
New York 


mentary and Secondary Levels. 
beth B. Carey. Doctor's, 1949. 
University. 169 p. ms. 

A Study of Some of the Influences of Re- 
gents Requirements and Examinations in 
French. By Arnold L. Frizzle. Doctor’s, 
1950. Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 154 p. 

A Study of the Relationship Between So- 
cial Acceptance by Classmates and Achieve- 
General Science Class. By 
Jacqueline Buck. Master’s, 1951. Univer- 


sity of Michigan. 69 p. ms. 


ment in a 


A Survey of Interests in Literature of 
Second Grade Children in Kalamazoo 
County. By Dixie Lee Stafford. Master’s, 
1951. University of Michigan. 56 p. ms. 
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